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any school upon their route which showed a willingness to receive 
them. Their office was made a bureau of educational enquiry and 
information, to which correspondents from all parts of Ireland 
were encouraged to apply." (P. 41.) For a time it seemed as if the 
problem of elementary instruction in Ireland was to be solved, and 
the government marked its appreciation of the work of the Society 
by grants of money which by 1824 amounted to £30,000 for the 
year. 

But the Society contained in its constitution the germ of its own 
decay. Both by its wide basis and the scope of its activities it was 
bound to be undenominational in religion. Unfortunately it did 
not limit itself to that true undenominationalism which is neces- 
sarily negative, but insisted on the positive form of reading the 
Bible in schools "without note or comment." This was bitterly 
opposed by the Catholics, and the Commission on Irish Education 
of 1824 "endorsed the reasonableness of the hostility." (P. 97.) 
In practice it seems to have been not infrequently evaded, and 
when observed, its results were acknowledged by the Society's own 
inspectors to be absolutely worthless, even in the Model School 
itself. (Pp. 144-154.) That men so intelligent and liberal- 
minded as the leaders of the Society undoubtedly were should 
have thought it their duty to sacrifice their whole work rather 
than yield on this point, is a significant instance of how formulae 
and prejudice blind the mind to facts. It is perhaps too much to 
hope that this object-lesson in the worthlessness of mere Bible 
reading, without interpretation, will be taken to heart, but it is the 
chief lesson the history of the Kildare Place Society has for the 
present day. 

J. Welton. 

The University, Leeds. 

Thoughts on Ultimate Problems. By F. W. Frankland. 

Wellington, New Zealand : W. J. Lankshear, 1904. Pp. 19. 
Theism Found Wanting. By W. S. Godfrey. London : Watts 

& Co., 1903. Pp. 40. 
The Outlook Beautiful. By Lilian Whiting. Boston : Little, 

Brown & Co., 1905. Pp. 182. 

From New Zealand, from London, and from Boston have come 
to us recently three answers to the ever-recurring question, 
Whither are we bound? Mr. Frankland, a metaphysician and 
mathematician of considerable repute, publishes in pamphlet form 
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his speculations on the problem of the theodicy. He holds "as 
an indubitably proven fact that all existence is necessarily 
psychic," and on this fact as a basis he proceeds to elaborate a 
number of epistemological and theological theorems, the upshot 
of which is that an all-inclusive Personal Intellect, behind Time, 
is working itself out by a necessary, logical evolution, into pure 
moral goodness. 

Another pamphlet comes from a pronounced atheist, formerly 
a clergyman — Mr. W. S. Godfrey. It bears the title "Theism 
Found Wanting," and is an honest denunciation of theistic beliefs 
as destitute of any philosophical support and positively warping 
to the soundest ethical sense. 

In an entirely different mood is Miss Lilian Whiting's "Outlook 
Beautiful" conceived. It is a rhapsody, a carnival of spiritual 
joy. It would be invidious to point to flaws in Miss Whiting's 
logic or slips in her science. The book wishes to be neither 
logical nor scientific. Edification is its purpose, and it wll prove 
welcome, no doubt, to those who love to be swept along in the 
rapid serenity of Miss Whiting's spiritual confidence. 

David Saville Muzzey. 
New York. 

The Supremacy of Jesus. By Joseph H. Crooker, author of 
"Religious Freedom in American Education." Boston : Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, 1904. Pp. 186. 

Frankly accepting the most radical conclusions of modern New 
Testament criticism, the author of this essay attempts to vindicate 
a real and abiding authority for the great teacher whom so many 
centuries of orthodoxy have worshiped as "very God." The 
influence of Jesus, he contends, has been a more abiding and more 
vivifying influence on the world than that of Aristotle, Moham- 
med, Buddha, or Confucius, because it has been, not simply dis- 
ciplinary, exemplary, or didactic, but rather an intensely personal 
influence. To call Jesus "inspired" or to name him "God" does 
not signify at all our appreciation of him ; in fact, it may simply 
be an avowal of the renunciation of the effort to appreciate him. 
The only way to understand Jesus is to search for the secret of 
that personal, compelling force in him which is witnessed not 
only by the gospel records, but also much more by the doctrine 
of his followers to-day. 

It is interesting, by the way, to notice that Mr. Crooker's view 



